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Observance of Labor Sunday 


The observance of Labor Sunday throughout the coun- 
try can never be gauged with any degree of accuracy. 
Newspaper accounts of labor sermons and addresses of 
labor leaders or industrialists are not numerous and they 
are not reported in any systematic way. It has long been 
felt that observance of the day is not nearly so extensive 
as it would be if it did not come at a time when many city 
ministers are still on vacations and when large portions 
of their congregations are enjoying the last week-end 
holiday of the summer. There has been much discussion 
of the desirability of changing the date of Labor Sunday 
but such a proposal offers obvious difficulties owing to 
the fact that Labor Sunday would then be separate from 
Labor Day. This would undoubtedly be, psychologically, 
a disadvantage. 

If New York City affords any criterion, the observance 
of Labor Sunday this year would seem to have been more 
general and more noteworthy than usual. A meeting held 
during the afternoon at Carnegie Hall under the auspices 
of the New York Federation of Churches, the Federal 
Council of Churches and the Central Trades and Labor 
Council was addressed by Father John A. Ryan of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and President 
Green of the American Federation of Labor. Interest- 
ingly enough, Mr. Green confined himself chiefly to the 
relation of religion to labor while Dr. Ryan discussed 
industrial problems in the concrete. Mr. Green dwelt 
much upon the famous Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on 
the Condition of the Working Classes and a pronounce- 
ment of the Social Service Commission of the [Federal 

Council of Churches on the rights of organized labor and 
a: application of democracy to industry. Mr. Green 
cited the “active participation of the bishops and respon- 
sible leaders of the church in England in the present coal 
strike which involves over a million miners and which 
directly affects approximately one-tenth of the population 
of that country.” This action he called most “extraordi- 
nary” and a “departure from the traditional policy which 
the church, as an institution, has followed in Great Brit- 
ain.” Mr. Green insisted that labor does not claim 
immunity from criticism; rather that it welcomes criticism 
that is offered in a spirit of friendship. The labor move- 
ment must take the “workers as it finds them and mold 
them into an economic organization.” It must seek to 
make the worker understand “that the rule of reason pre- 
vails and that force must be used only as a last resort.” 
He asked that the church make an effort to understand 
labor, even its mistakes, and to help it attain its ends. 


Father Ryan spoke briefly on the improvement in status 


of the workers gained through organized action. The 
American Federation of Labor, he said, has been rightly 
belligerent in opposing aggression. Militancy has been a 
reaction to a situation which labor has faced. However, 
he said, the time has come for cooperation between labor 
and employers and a study of the interest and welfare of 
the community. This does not mean, Dr. Ryan said, con- 
formity to the “shallow philosophy that the interests of 
both groups are identical.” The common interest is in 
the turning out of the product and the problem is not to 
eliminate antagonism of interest but to reduce it to the 


-smallest possible amount. Father Ryan asserted that wel- 


fare work and an increase of personal and friendly con- 
tact contributed definitely to industrial progress but that 
such expediency may actually serve to lessen labor’s self- 
respect. 

What is really needed is cooperation in the actual man- 
agement of industry—not in financial management but in 
solving the problems of production. He commented espe- 
cially and favorably upon the plan of cooperation between 
management and unions now in force on the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Canadian National, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio and the Chicago and Northwestern, saying that it 
has been endorsed by three-quarters of a million railway 
employes. Dr. Ryan believes that this plan is applicable 
in general principle to other types of industry. “We do 
not want,” he said, “to be a nation of hired men. No 
amount of material betterment can compensate for a loss 
of dignity and democracy.” 

At the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, addresses were 
made by Dean Robbins of the Cathedral, Charles K. 
Gilbert, secretary of the Social Service Commission of 
the Diocese of New York, and Spencer Miller, Jr., secre- 
tary of the Workers’ Education Bureau of America. 
Dean Robbins, as quoted in the New York Times, said 
that the “labor union stands for the effictency of group 
action and so does the church.” It aims to provide the 
worker with “all the elements of a good life. So does 
organized religion when it is true to its program.” 

Industrial warfare, Dr. Gilbert said, “will continue just 
so long as Christian people represented in the churches 
are backward in entering the picture and seeking to solve 
the problem with the methods available to the church.” 

Spencer Miller, well-known in the labor movement, 
preached a sermon on the four ideals of labor which he 
declared to be craftsmanship, brotherhood, freedom and 
education. These, he said, in common with Christianity, 
find their basis in the teachings of Jesus. 

Charles Stelzle in his Labor Sunday sermon pointed 
out the material gains of American workingmen but de- 
plored the fact that the “process of manufacture and the 
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activities of the efficiency experts are more and more 
making a machine of the workers.” 

Dean Brown of Yale said, “A strife as bitter as that 
between labor and capital cannot be ended by any cheap 
and new-fangled technical social remedies which may be 
sold at the street corner. The molding of Christian char- 
acter through religion is alone the basis of a permanent 
peace, and that all-important fact should be recognized in 
our celebration of Labor Day.” 

The challenging note was sounded in Chicago by Dr. 
John Thompson of the Chicago Temple who said, “All 
organizations of the church, like the publishing houses, 
hospitals, schools, and other institutions employing labor, 
should set an example to churches in relation to their 
pastors which all lines of business could follow.” 

(INFORMATION SERVICE will welcome accounts of sig- 
nificant meetings held or opinions expressed on the 
occasion of Labor Sunday; also information as to any 
increasing or decreasing tendency toward local observ- 
ance of the day.) 


Industrial Sunday in England 


The Industrial Christian Fellowship, a British organ- 
ization, has for six years arranged annually for an Indus- 
trial Sunday, observed this year on April 25. The institu- 
tion of such a day “has served a double purpose: it has 
borne witness for the churches to the social aspects of the 
Christian Gospel, and it has emphasized for the labor 
movement the fundamentally religious significance of its 
essential aim and historic mission. The Fellow- 
ship this year will seek to show that in the ultimate 
analysis all our national and international problems, even 
those of an economic and industrial character, originate in 
the field of human will and motive—they are, in other 
words, problems of conduct and the spiritual nature of 
men.” 

Another purpose of Industrial Sunday, as conceived by 
the Fellowship, is “the duty of charging the social con- 
science with responsibility for the continuance of economic 
wrongs and industrial evils which collective effort, rightly 
conceived and wisely guarded, can alter. As active 
workers and responsible officials associated with the organ- 
ized labor movement, we are often reminded in times of 
industrial crisis and dispute of our obligation to consider 
the interests of the community. But the moral right of 
society to challenge and condemn the parties which engage 
in industrial conflict is conditioned, in our view, by the 
attitude of the community toward the problems arising 
from our present methods of conducting our economic 
activities. It is our conviction that statesmanship 
will fail, and political programs will prove futile as a 
solvent of social troubles, unless they embody the spirit 
and practice of Christ. And we are moved, in 
no mood of emotional enthusiasm, but in a sober and 
serious spirit, to make this appeal to our fellow-citizens 
of all classes, without regard to their political affiliations : 
that they combine all the forces of goodwill, enlightenment, 
and generous feeling in a practical effort to embody 
Christian principles in their industrial and economic life.” 
(From a Manifesto of Industrial Christian Fellowship.) 


Ethics in Finance 


Probably no person interested in the affairs of business 
corporations either from the public point of view or from 


[2] 


that of personal investment has failed to be impressed with 
the inadequacies of the financial reports of such corpora- 
tions. In this connection much interest has been aroused 
by William Z. Ripley’s article in the September Atlantic 
on the need for publicity in corporation finance. Amer- 
ican business, says Professor Ripley, is “too largely 
carried on in twilight,’ though progress has been made. 
So extraordinary an article demands more than the usual 
summary. 


The stockholder who may find that dividends have been 
reduced and that the quotation of the stock is low, fre- 
quently can secure no adequate information of any sort 
from the corporation. Some companies issue no financial 
information whatever. Others, which issue statements o 
a sort, either do not recognize depreciation at all or give it 
for one year only with no hint of accrual in the past. 
Still others issue mere balance sheets without income state- 
ments, or a general discussion of business conditions with- 
out specific information. Professor Ripley thinks, how- 
ever, that adequate reporting is becoming more common. 


Really informative publicity would remove the necessity 
for much more anti-trust legislation, Professor Ripley be- 
lieves. The value of such publicity is not to give the 
ordinary stockholder the opportunity to vote more in- 
telligently (Professor Ripley doubts the practicability of 
really democratic management) but to make it possible 
for the stock exchange to make “true prices consonant 
with valuation. Rigged market prices, based 
upon inside information, are perhaps one of the most 
vicious features of the present situation.” 


The two essentials of adequate information are, Pro 
fessor Ripley explains, the balance sheet and the income 
account. The former shows the condition of the company 
at a given time, the other “reveals, dynamically, the course 
of affairs in perspective.” The latter is more important 
and more often suppressed. 


The first essential for investors is the assurance that 
the investment is being kept whole and that “so-called 
profits” have all been really earned. Statements without 
adequate charge-offs for maintenance and depreciation are 
“utterly meaningless,” Professor Ripley says. Obso- 
lescence, due to “the veritable transformation of the un- 
derlying economic conditions themselves,” is perhaps even 
more important. Professor Ripley cites a number of 
great companies that have paid dividends which had not 
been earned and other companies which hide their actual 
prosperity by “all sorts of fancy charge-offs to deprecia- 
tion.” “It approaches public scandal that corporations of 
such importance should thus play fast and loose, not only 
with the public, but with those whose capital is reall 
invested in the business.” 


Balance sheets are likely to be misleading in two re- 
spects: the omission of important items in the property 
account and the failure to explain whether the valuation 
is based on market value, reproduction cost, “prudent 
investment,” etc. 

The modern practice of issuing capital stock without 
par value presents a particularly serious problem in con- 
nection with the interpretation of balance sheets. In the 
recent sale of Dodge Brothers, Inc., it was frankly ad- 
mitted that the capital stock of 2,850,000 shares “stood 
for prospective earning power and for nothing else.” 
Preferred stock was reckoned among the liabilities on the 
balance sheet at $1.00 per share though the company 
promised to pay $7.00 interest per year. “Surplus, but 
imperfectly distinguishable from profit and loss, has 
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always been used to make assets and liabilities exactly 
equilibrate down to the last cent on the balance sheet. 
But now the entire capital stock, so far as it is stripped of 
par value, is bulked indistinguishably with the surplus to 
constitute such a total as to produce that same perfect 
equilibrium.” 

Though private initiative within industry is an impor- 
tant factor in improving conditions, Professor Ripley be- 
lieves that only in the case of virtual monopolies or an 
unusually strong single company (like the Steel Corpora- 
tion) can this be sufficient. Rivalry in private competi- 
tive enterprise is too severe for a single competitor to 
disclose the complete situation. Much has already been 

complished by the New York Stock Exchange which 

quires elaborate information about the securities they 
list. Their information, which is frequently much more 
complete than that given stockholders, is open to the 
public. The Stock Exchange disciplines failure to observe 
the requirements though it is difficult to penalize imperfect 
presentation of data or failure to present reports. This 
control, however, does not affect unlisted securities or 
those handled in the smaller exchanges. 

Professor Ripley does not believe that stockholders can 
accomplish much through a boycott of “sealed-up cor- 
porations” or an attempt to force the issue in open meet- 
ing. They could and should, he believes, demand a 
shareholders’ audit (under the supervision of the share- 
holders and independent of the management) and also a 
current check of valuations by independent engineers from 


time to time. 
Pio ry The Federal Trade Commission, Professor Ripley be- 


eves, has the power to gather information concerning the 
organization, business and management of corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce except banks and common 
carriers ; and could require corporations to file both annual 
and special reports in such form as the Commission might 
prescribe. The reasons for the neglect of this section of 
the law are, according to Professor Ripley, the failure of 
the commissioners to initiate really constructive inquiries, 
the reaction against federal power since the war, the fact 
that the Commission’s full legal powers have not yet 
been determined by the courts. Professor Ripley believes 
that the final decision will give the Commission full power. 
He concludes: “Let the word go forth that the Federal 
Trade Commission is henceforward to address _ itself 
vigorously to the matter of adequate and intelligent cor- 
porate publicity, and, with the helpful agencies already at 
work, the thing is as good as done.” 


Appearance of the article was said to have hein a cause 
f a break in the stock market. Several of the companies 

ade their resentment of the article apparent. One state- 
ment, though intended as a defense, appeared to confirm 
Mr. Ripley’s charges. The chairman of another company 
endorsed the views expressed in the article. Members of 
the Federal Trade Commission revealed the same division 
which has existed for some time between the majority who 
insist upon privacy and the minority who desire full pub- 
licity. President Coolidge has declared himself in favor 
of full publicity but believes it should be secured by state 
action—though Professor Ripley points out in his article 
that “blue-sky laws” have signally failed and that the 
pressure of local public opinion lessens the power of 
state officials. (N. Y. Times, August 28.) The theory 
of state action was upheld by officials of the State Bureau 
of Prevention of Fraud who pointed to the successful 
prosecution of “bucket shops” in New York City. They 
apparently failed to recognize that Mr. Ripley’s criticisms 
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were directed against corporations doing legitimate busi- 
ness without adequate publicity. Samuel Untermeyer 
declared that if the Federal Trade Commission did not 
have the requisite power Congress should confer it. (N. Y. 
Times, August 29.) The Nation (September 8) declares 
that “any company that would be injured by such an 
X-ray of its financial past and present deserves to be.” 


Developments in Rural Life 


During the past summer an American delegation of 
rural life leaders participated in the preliminary organ- 
ization of an international country life commission and 
the holding of the first international country life conference 
in Brussels. Hon. Paul de Vuyst of Belgium is the chair- 
man of the commission and Kenyon L. Butterfield, presi- 
dent of Michigan State College and of the American 
Country Life Association, is a vice-president. It is 
planned to hold the second meeting of the international 
commission in the United States during 1927. 


“Farm Youth” is announced as the topic of the ninth 
national country life conference, to be held by the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association in Washington, New 
Willard Hotel, November 10-14. Discussions are to cen- 
ter around such questions as: What are the problems of 
farm youth as farm youth sees them? What adjustments 
should be made to facilitate the solutions of these prob- 
How may the social, educational and religious 
organizations at work among farm youth assist in mak- 
ing these adjustments? Extensive preparations are being 
made for the conference. Numerous studies of “farm 
youth attitudes” are to be presented. 


The proceedings of the eighth country life conference 
held in Richmond last fall on the topic of “Needed 
Readjustments in Rural Life” are now published (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, $2.00). They contain, in addi- 
tion to the record of the discussions, which is good 
material for students of conference methodology, valuable 
papers by Clarence Poe, E. G. Nourse, Carl C. Taylor, 
Kenyon L. Butterfield and others. 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference makes the 
significant announcement that Rev. William P. Mc- 
Dermott, of Racine, Wisconsin, is appointed as assistant 
director of the Rural Life Bureau of the Social Action 
Department. Dr. E. V. O’Hara is the director. Father 
McDermott was for many years pastor at Evansville, 
Wisconsin, where he became well-known for his develop- 
ment of religious drama. He has also served as an in- 
structor in dramatics at the summer school for pastors 
of all denominations at the University of Wisconsin and 
at other schools. 


The yearly report on the extent of rural public health 
service, issued by the United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, indicates that there are now 307 counties, or districts 
comparable with counties, which are organized under a 
full time director. This is an increase of 27 counties over 
the previous year. At the present rate of progress it 
will take eighty-five years for the entire rural population 
to have adequate public health service. The cost for all 
the rural counties of the nation would be about $20,000,- 
000 a year. The expense of the service is borne mainly 
by local voluntary groups and county governments. 
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That eighty-three per cent of the rural population of 
the United States is without access to libraries, is the 
conclusion of the American Library Association, which 
has recently made a study of the matter. The Associa- 
tion finds that about forty-five per cent of the total 
population is still without access to libraries. There are 
now 200 counties which have organized traveling libraries 
or branches for the service of rural residents. This is 
one of the significant developments in rural life during 
the past 10 years. 


A Sermon for Industrialists 


In a valuable article contained in an extraordinarily 
useful issue of The Survey (September 1), Sam A. 
Lewisohn, well known among American employers, puts 
the burden of securing better industrial relations on the 
shoulders of management. He says: “In industrial re- 
lations a great deal has been said of the necessity of 
cooperation between both sides, with the implication that 
the managers and the managed are to an equal degree 
responsible for the outcome. The fact is that the 
responsibility for bringing about sound relations between 
employers and employes is not equally divided. The 
individual initially responsible and influential in the in- 
dustrial scene is the employer. In cases of difficulty the 
primary deficiency in personality is likely to be his. If 
he is equipped emotionally and intellectually to lead wisely. 
the industrial situation is almost certain to be good. If 
he is biased, ignorant or neglectful in the matter of human 
organization, there is apt to be an unhealthy condition.” 

By way of explanation of the manager’s attitude: “The 
attitude of industrial leaders can be explained in part by 
certain innate psychological characteristics, by a natural 
arrogance of leadership arising under any system. In 
addition, there is an acquired attitude due to a traditional 
environment and to obsessions resulting from the indus- 
trial relationships of the present system.” 

And again: “Much of the reluctance of the resident 
executive to share authority is easy to explain. One 
of the advantages of capitalism to him is that, under its 
unified but decentralized control, there is a single leader 
to look to who is interested in the details of the project. 
The executive can count on the ‘man at the top’ to ‘back 
him up’ in time of stress, and to reward him for good 
results. The alternative which the executive fears is to 
have to deal with a group of people with divergent inter- 
ests, with whom he will have to play politics in order to 
maintain his position. In the psychology of the industrial 
executive, therefore, one must take account of his aversion 
to anything that has a semblance of ‘politics.’ 

“It explains also the resistance to unionism which is 
so strong among executives. There is usually more 
prejudice against unionism among resident managers and 
local superintendents and foremen, than there is in the 
home office among the upper executives and directors who 
constitute the ‘capitalists. The lower executives bitterly 
resent this interference with the right to be ‘boss’ of their 
domain, which they feel is one of the perquisites of their 
position.” 

Mr. Lewisohn points an accusing finger at the technical 
schools. “Dean Kimball, of the Cornell Engineering 


School, estimates that 75 per cent of the graduates of 
engineering colleges subsequently occupy managerial posi- 
tions in industry. 


Not only the technical problems but 


also the management of the human relations at the various 
plants are in their hands. It is futile to attempt to make 
any progress in problems of human relations over the 
heads of these engineers, and the question is: what 
preparation have they had for their jobs? 

“At present, they come from college without any definite 
training in leadership. The evidence is clear that the 
training given by our engineering schools does not ade- 
quately equip a man to handle so-called ‘human engineer- 
ing.’ Industrialists have found that the men who come 
from such schools are excellently prepared in technical 
subjects—matters having to do with inanimate things— 
but woefully unprepared in the art of developing the, 
human beings under them.” ) 

It is noteworthy, however, that Mr. Lewisohn repudiate¥ 
the charge that employers are, as commonly charged, the 
“puppets of capitalism.” He finds “a great deal of 
exaggeration in the idea that ‘Wall Street’ makes decisions 
on all questions. The corollary is that if ‘Wall Street’ 
should suddenly change its views, the executives of the 
plants in the country would at once change theirs. The 
notion makes it appear that the obstacle to better labor 
relations is solely that of a small financial oligarchy. If 
that were true, our problem would be much simpler. It 
would involve solely changing the character of the control 
of industry, and not changing the traditions, attitudes and 
personalities of production executives.” 


The Maternity Death Rate 


The death rate of mothers during child birth has it) 
creased fairly steadily from 1911 to 1921, according to a 
study made by Robert M. Woodbury for the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (Publication No. 158). The data were 
secured from the death registration area. Mr. Woodbury 
found that the maternal mortality rate was considerably 
lower in the rural districts than in the cities; that it was 
67 per cent greater for Negroes than for whites, that the 
death rate was slightly lower for foreign born white 
mothers than for native-born—though some nationalities 
had a higher rate; that the death rate is lowest for the 
age group 20 to 24 and highest for the group under 15 
years. A study of seven selected cities showed a lower 
death rate for mothers where the husbands earned $850 
or more. 

The question of preventing deaths from puerperal 
causes, says Mr. Woodbury, “resolves itself into a prob- 
lem of insuring that every mother shall receive skilled 
assistance. In practice its solution requires not only regu, 
lation of the training and qualifications for admission wb 
practice of physicians, midwives, and nurses, supervisio 
over public and private hospitals in which confinement 
cases are received, and public health control over puerperal 
septicemia, but also the education of mothers to demand 
the proper kind, quality, and amount of skilied atten- 
dance.” 


Protective legislation includes regulation of obstetrical 
practice, licensing and inspection of public and _ private 
hospitals and maternity homes, social hygiene legislation 
and reportability of puerperal septicemia. 

A survey of pre-natal, confinement and postnatal care 
was made in some cities. Though this information is 
very incomplete it indicates clearly that, in these cities, only 
a small proportion of the mothers receive adequate care. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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